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ABSTRACT 

A workplace literacy project for the manufacturing 
industry in Chicago and Cook county, Illinois, developed this 
competency-based curriculum guide for basic skills instruction. The 
introduction outlines manufacturing trends that make certain basic 
skills critical for workers. The project's six-part model is 
outlined: initial contact, needs assessment/analysir , planning, 
designing the curriculum, implementing, and evaluating. The 
curriculum content section lists core competencies and core skills in 
the areas of reauing, writing, s^th, and oral communication (English 
as a Second Language) . Guidance in using the core curriculum is 
provided, with information and forms for conducting a job task/basic 
skills analysis, steps in writing a customized curriculum, and sample 
syllabi. The next two sections explain how to design basic skJ.lls 
lesson plans and customized tests. Ten references conclude the guide. 
(NLA) 
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PREFACE 



Ths currfeuliunwas da«!q)ed as a pan of Project Woitpiace Utetacy Partneis lor tiw Manu&cturinglndustiy 
In O^cago and Cook Oosatsr, fiuHted by tte VS. Department of Edscatioa. Tlie gc»l of ibe project was to 
provide workplace bask sUUs instruction u> more than 650 workers at ibfrteen manufacturing sites. 

In its role as a (leim)^tratkm project, staff did eadenshfe reseaicb on tbe tM^Bi^nia needs of the manufacturing 
partners, Tbose results were then used to devek>p custtnoized curricuhun at the vaitons sites. At first, both 
the research and the carricatam were time*Gonsttmfaige&dea\ors. As more sites were analyzed, a pattern Iwgan 
» emerge and ibe csrricuhim deveh^Hiteiii became ^stematic Pro|ect staff pooM their experkitoe and 
kno^i^ge aad diafied a *wic caniciiIiuB ctf onnpetekies asd l»sic skffis' i^ikti were later &kl-tested in 
devetoptag other rarrirala. Thhi ocm otfricahim was ficuiid to be b«»flda] in streunliniog tte entire 
curricshiai devek^HMnt ]HOoes. 

The carrfcuhun oouU not have beat completed without the assistance and ox>perat&>n of mai^ people who 
worked on the profecL Project staff induded: 

Monka Lynch, Projea Qxndinator, The Center, Doi^ias Jones and Carol Larsen, Site 
CofmUoators^rtalsns, The Center; Tbs Locin, Site CocHdhiaiiOT/Trahier, Tiaveter^ and 
Immigrantls Aid <rfChiago; Bffl Netvman, Sto GM»diiia«>r/Tiaiiier,SdioolI>istrict #214; and 
Mavis Dowd, Site Cotxrdtoator, Management Assodatfon of Illinois. 

lastnictors iscfauted David AcoS; Joanna Amarsl. Charles Atlas, Abna Barsanti, Virginia 
Bastiaans, Panfine ClevelaiMl. Mavis Dowd, Karen Eichhom, Rachel CHfanore, Matt Huseby, 
Devra Jaoobsen, Kay Meier, BID Newman, Verjean Qstona, Judith OswaU, Cathy PeriUo, 
Oolletie Poindex»r, Elizabeth Porter, Fran Ras«r, Lahna SdmeU and Vickie Woodruff. 

Compaiiy oontaa people who provided hipm and a^ied with the devetopment of the 
program indiKle: Doris Steptenson, BtoomfieU Industrfes; Bod Bruley, Bretford 
Mann&cturing Oo>; Fnd M otero. Courtesy Manu&Ottring Coa Bob FkM, DuPage Die 
Casting Coa Steve Yacyshya aiKl John Bnumer Duraoo, Im^ Ray Aforoni, Jeff Sorenson, Bob 
Hin, and Jimmy Roberm, Electro Motive Diviskm of General Motors; Allhea SchuUer, 
Hudson RCI; Mk^elte PhiQips, The Intec Oroop; Judy Rafferty, Integrity Uniforms; Joyce 
Huston aiKl Brian Valenttne, Multigrapfate^ Jemiifier Campe, Shure Bros^ Inc.; and B6b Hoff, 
Webster Hoff!ttc 

I hope that this carricuhim wiU provide gnklance to other programs in devetoping their bask skilb curriculum 
for manu&cturers. 

Unda Mrowicki, 
Project Director 
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INTRODUCTION 



MANUFACTURINO TODAY 

The manufacturing industry is going through rapid and major changes today. As more and 
more countries develop tt^ir abilities to manufacture goods, there is increased competition 
for quality goods at the lowest prices. In onter to remain competitive, U.S. manufacturers 
must address the issue of quality and cost-effective production. 

American manufacturing is changing from the mass-productk>n method^ where work is 
segmented into discrete chunks and focused on the product, to more of an emphasis on the 
process. Today's workers are expected to perform a variety of tasks and function as 
members oi a team. More skilb are demanded of manufacturing workers. 

These are some of the trends in manufacturing today: 

Total Quality MaaagNDBnt: 

Total Quality Management (TQM) is aimed at transforming how a company 
does business both internally and with its contractors and suppliers. TQM is 
based on the well-articulated concepts pioneered by such visionaries as 
Deming, Juran, and Fiegenbaum, and employs not only the traditional 
statistically based problem-sohon^ techniqi^ but the more modem 
approaches of Ishikawa, T^uchJ, and others. The operative concept of TQM 
is "Continuous Process Improvement" involving everyone in the organization, 
managers and workers alike, in a totally integrated effort toward improving 
performance of eveiy process at e^iy level This improved performance is 
directed toward sati^ng such cross-functional goals as Quality, Cost, 
Schedule, Performance, Manpower Development and Product Development 
The ultimate focus (tf every proce» improven»nt is increased customerAiser 
satisfaction. Not incidentally, the customer/usefs views are actually sought in 
developing the process improvement methods. 

The Total Quality management strategy is structured to change the quality 
focus; quite literally to change the quality culture of the company, its 
contractors and their principal subcontractors. TQM is not just another 
prpgram. TQM seeks to ra^ a collective vision of quality and is premised on 
this Continuous Quality Improvement, which is a never-ending process. This 
means focusing on all of the processes that in their totality, determine the 
quality of the product' every design process, every development process, every 
manufacturing process, every quality assurance process, and most importantly, 
every administrathw process. 

Biuplnyep InvolvexDent 

One of the central tenets of Total Quality Management is that of employee 
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ifivoh«ix»nt Organizations, both public and private, that enhance or adapt 
the TQM way of life are building their process and procedures around a self- 
regulated team concept Company o^anizational charts are flattening out, 
resulting in a group of employees who are empowered to make decisions, 
initiate change, problem soWe and communicate with all levels of the 
organization. 



There are various problems that are encountered when workers do not have the verbal skills 
to partidpate in team meetings, nor the reading and writuig skills to solve problems and 
effect change. 

^^i^jjlfrh 81 tito LBiigQBgB of Wcric 

The sweeping changes in manufacturing which include the employee involvement 
intrinsic to total quality mam^ment, require emplc^es who can speak to each 
other. They must interact in teams and express opinions at meetings. No longer can 
limited English speaking employees get by without having to speak on the job. 
Multilingual worldfbrces need a common language, English, in onier to function. 

NBwT^aiudo|y 

New technology is transforming manufacturing plants. Robotics, CNC, and 
computerized ordering systems as well as other technologies are streamlining 
production processes. They require workers who have the basic skills to master 
them. 

Skflb Trehdng 

As manufacturers embrace the above changes in the workplace, they are finding a 
critical i^ed for basic skills. Workers are £afling at the TQM initiatives because they 
do M possess the requisite basic skOk For examp^ workers lade the basic skills 
to do SPQ woricers fBO to part^jmte in meetings because they have poor command 
of English or workers cannot comprehend training materials due to poor reading 
skills. 

Wcsik Teams 

In the past each (fepartment in a manufacturing plant was responsibte for one 
process; workers performed oi» operation. Work teams, in contrast, produce the 
complete product Instead of assembly line operations the plant is divided into 
groups of teams responsible for all phases of production. Worken must be cross- 
trained in each functioiL Workers are responsible for producing error-free products 
on tinse. 
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Team members mmt be able to problem-solve and communicate welt with each 
other. 



The key to successfully incorporating the above changes is the skills of the U.S. 
workforce. At a tinM when tt» problem of illiteracy has surfaced throughout all 
facets of U.S. sockty, the workplace is not spared. 



Basic skills involve possessing the neoessaiy reading, writing, computation, problem- 
solving, communication, and interpersonal skill-building abilities needed to function 
properly in a job. A closer hx)k at the statistics regardii^ the lack of basic skUls, 
especiatty as it*s related to the workplace, brings staggering information to tight 

More than 27 million Americans over age 17 are functionally illiterate, that is, they 
are unable to read or write well enough to meet their daify needs. One in eight 
workers is estimated to read at no higher than 4th gracte level, one in five reads only 
to the 8th grade. 

In order for U.S. manufacturers to successfully upgrade themseWes technologically, 
the upgrading of workers' basic skills must also take place. 



BASIC SKILL NEEDS OF THE FARHOPATING PARTT^ERS 

Project Workplace Literacy Partners for the Manufacturing Industiy in Chicago and Cook 
County worked in collaboration with thirteen sites. Wiule each site had unique needs, all 
sites were united by one factor - invoKement in major technological changes which were 
necessary for their economic survival. 

During t>» course of the project, these major changes were taking place at the sites: 

All sites were currently invoked or would be shortly invoh^d with providing skills 
training to its workforce. Examples of this training included: Safety Training as a 
part of the Hight To Know" programs. Statistical Process Control, Computerized 
Order Fulfillment, and Blt^print Reading. 

About one-half of the compantes had primarily limited English Speaking workers 
and Engl&h was becoming ths language of the workplace. In previous years, the 
workforce was almost entirely Spanish-speaking and supervisors were bilingual. The 
changing immigration patterns of Chicago resulted in the hiring of other 
inmugrant/refiigee groups such as Koreans, Poles, Vietnamese, and Romanians. 
Given the range of languages now spoken in many workplaces, English has become 
the primaiy language of communication. For those who do not speak English 
fluently, the learning of Ei^h is essential to continued employment 

About one-third of the sites were currently implementing a plan for Statistical Process 
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Control with the remaining sites envisioning SPC as a part of their approach to 
quality pnxluction within the next few years. 

One site was investing heavily in Computerized Numerical Control machineiy. 
Successful implementation of imw technology rested on the ability of the workforce 
to be trained in the process. 

PreUminaiy assessments which were a pan of the project planning indicated a potential gap 
between the skill level of some workers and tte target tevel needed for successful 
lmplen»ntation of the above changes. Some of these indicators were: 

Approximately half of the workers did not have high school degrees. Of the others, 
many had graduated more than 25 years ago which can iiuiicate that some skills have 
been forgotten or that some new skills such as how to operate a calculator were 
never lean»d. Furthermore, the validity of a high school diploma from certain 
schools as an indicator of basic skills can be questioned. 

Approximately one-third of workers were identified by their supeivisors or managers 
as not being able to communicate adequately in En^ish on the job-site. 

These findings were sufficient to continue the project's investigation of defining specific basic 
skills. 

As the project began conducting intensive Uteiacy audits at each of the sites, more 
information was collected regarding the basic skill needs for each of the areas of change. 

Fartidpation in Total Quality MamrgemeDt was most often represented by adoption of 
Statistical Process Control Successful participation in SPC training and use of the system 
requires a solid knowled^ of these math skiUs: adding, subtracting, multiplying, dividing of 
numbers, most often up to three place decimals; a>mputing an average of about three 
numbers; rounding off according to an established guideline, and plotting points on a line 
graph. 

FragrBUif were implemented in the form of Problem-Solving Teams 
and procedures for tte submission of written su^stions. Critical basic skills included the 
ability to orally conomunicate problems, ^uses, and pc^bte solutions. For the Limited 
English Speaking worker, this necessitated knowledge of all key workplace terms in English 
and competence in relevant grammatical structures, such as the past tense to describe 
probtems which have occurred. Additional^, depending on the nature of the group 
processes, a working knowledge of bar charts and Ibie graphs was necessaiy to collect and 
display data important to the problem being discussed. 

For those sites which had systems for accepting written suggestions, employees had to have 
the written skills to clearly and comprehensibly explain a probtem and (tescribe a solution. 

Eag^ ai die LangiagB of Waik is a very important change which was happening at many 
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sites. White the workers had previously been able to function in their native language 
(usually Spanish), the addition of other language groups to the workforce required the use 
of English. The panicipating employers were all committed to their employes and, as such, 
were committed to the notion of addressing the problem by developing their workers'English 
skills ratlttr than '*firing them and hiring others". 

The goal of the English instruction was to enable the workers to conduct their job tasks in 
English and also to fulfill their responsibilittes as emptoyees in Ei^ish without assistance. 
To fulfill the first function, workers had to be able to follow instructions in English, clarify 
or verify information, describe problems, ask for assistance, read appropriate workplace 
materials, and be able to be trained in English. 

To fulfill their responsibiii^s as emptoyees, workers had to be able to fill out personnel 
forms, such as insurance, and read general company memos. 

New Tffdprolngy primarily invoh«d the use of computers to organize work, such as the use 
of computerized pick tickets in a warehouse. Implementation of SPC often required the use 
of a calculator which for some workers could be considered a technological innovation. Only 
one site had actually begun the task of CNC CNC, as in the case of SPC, required a solid 
foundation of basic math skills. 

Enq^kjyec SUUi Tcainliig consisted of Blueprint Reading, Safety Training, Quality Training 
and SfC Training. All training & conducted in English with the expectation that participial s 
can read support materials written in English. 

Basic skills which were needed included the ability to read and comprehend these training 
materials, manuals, and job aids. (These were usually written at a 6th-8th grF.de reading 
level) Participants also had to have the &)glish skills to comprehend verbal explanations 
of processes and concepts and the ability to ask darificatfon questions or to verify 
compretensfon. A simple nodding of the tead and responding "Yes, I understand" is not 
adequate to deironstiate comprehension. In some instances, employees also needed test- 
taking skills to complete multiple-choice tests on the content 

Wok Tsanif was another trend which was being d^cussed at the time of the project 
implementation but whidi had only been initialfy implemented at a few sites. Because this 
was a long-term ^sal and detaited plans for imptementation had not been established, the 
project did not focus on the basic skills. 

The chart on the next page shows the major critical basic skill areas which the project 
focused on. 
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BASIC SKILLS CRITICAL FOR MANUFACTURING TODAY 



TREND 
Total 
Quality 
Management 



EXAMPLES FROM SITES 

St-^.tistkal Process 
Control 



CRITICAL BASIC SKIT liS 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide 
whole numbers, 
up to 2 place (tecimak 
Measure size, weight 
Compute and average 
Plot points on a lii» graph 



Employee 
Involvement 



Quality Circles 
Prd>lem-Sohdng Teams 
Written Suggestions 
for ImpKniement 



Desoibe a prc^lem 
Identify causes 
Read/Construct bar charts 
Recommend Solutions 



English as 
the Language 
of Work 



Multilingual workforce Follow directions in English 

Monolii^ual English supervisors E]q)la!n job tasla in English 



All written communication in 
English 



Describe problems in English 
Receive skills training in English 
Read job aids, manuals, forms, 

signs in English 
FiU out personnel forms 



New Technology 



Computerized Numerical Control Read manual/job aids 

Machines Perform l^sic calculations 

Computers/calculaturs with a calculator 

Measure size, weight 



Employee Skills 
Training 



Blueprint Reading 
SPC Training 
Quality Training 
Safely Training 



Read manuals 
Read Job Aids 
Take notes 

Comprehend verbal explanations 

of concepts and processes 
Ask clari&:ation questions 
Summarize 
Take tests 



Work Teams 



Cell Manufacturing 



Participate in group problem 
sohing 
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THE FROJECr MODEL 



The Project developed a six-part model for providing basic skills. This model proved to be effectivi. 
in planning and (teUvering services at each of the thirteen sites. Each i»rt of the model is described 
below. 



Init^Qmisct 

At the first meeting between a literacy provider and a company, it is important for the provitkr to 
establish why the company thinks there is a basic skills issue. The provider should ask about any 
problems the company is having which may be attributed to a lack ci basic skills. The providers 
should probe to find out what training is being impleimnted now or will be in the future which 
assun^s a high level of basic skills (such as Statis ical Process Control, Emptoyee InvoNement, 
Quality Grdes, etc.) 

Nee^ AimiiiBiit/Needi A&B^ 

First the provider conducts a Literacy Audit This includes a thorough orientation to the company - 
its products, processes, and terminology. Literacy staff tour the company and at the same time 
conduct in-depth interviews of employees at all levels, managers, supervisors, and line workers, to 
get their perception of literacy issues. During this fact-finding portion of the audit, literacy staff 
collects any printed material (pick tickets, move tickets, productk^n forms, newsletters, memos, 
forms, etc.) and either copies or photographs signs around the plant 

Together the literacy provider and company representatwe deckle which jobs wiU be analyzed. As 
no program will have tte tin^ or resources to analyze all jobs it is crudal to choose jobs which 
most students do or which are most important in the eyes of the company. During the job analysis 
the observer notes down all the tasks an employee performs. Later the observer decides which jot 
tasks invoke literacy. Finally, the observer deiermii^s the specific type of literacy needed for the 
job. 

Based on tne interviews with managexx^nt, supervisors, and en^toyees, the provider develops an 
assessment plan. This usually involves setecting standardized assesaiwnts to measure math, reading, 
writing, and Engl^h as a Second Language. Tbese assessments serve two purposes: 1) they provide 
the company with a gk3bal view of tl» skiQ kwh of tteir empkqwes and 2) ti»y are used to group 
participants mto the different levels. Another a:isessment alternative is to develop customized 
assessments which measure basic skills specific to a particular workplace. 

Whatever the assessment plan, the company determines which employees will be tested and the 
best way to inform the emplf^rees of the test and tte subsequent basic skills program. The 
compaiiy must know up-front that the provider will not release indhddual test scores. This is done 
for legal reasons. This policy of confictentiaUty facilitates emplc^ acceptance of the testing. After 
testing is completed, the literacy provider releases the overall scores, averages, etc to the company. 
The provider may also release scores if the emptoyees' names are coded. 

Frogram manniiig 

During this phase the provitfer and the company negotiate the number and type of courses which 
will be provided. Tlx company decides whether the courses will be held during work hours, after 
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work hours, or a combination of both employee and company time. Our experience shows that 
some contribution of employer time greatly increases employee participation and completion of the 
prc^ram. 

Details such as whether the company will pay for texts and supplies, where the course will be held, 
and start dates and end dates are all figured out at this point 

Curricuhim 

Our prc^ram phUosoplty is that a custom-designed, functional-contextual cunkulum is the most 
beneficial to the a)mpany and the participants. Based on the data collected from the interviews 
with management, supervisors, and Iii» workers, observations macte during vhe plant tour \ materials 
collected from the worksite, and the results of the literacy/task analyses, the literacy provider 
designs a curriculum. The curriculum writers decide upon competencies/performance objectives, 
how they will be tested, and then design instructional mater^ to meet these goals. They also 
decifte which off-the-shelf educational products will be used to supplement their own created 
materials. The purpose of writing a curriculum is so that at tl^ end of the prc^ram the company 
can hire instructors from a local educational program to deliver the courses using the curriculum. 

The curriculum itself contains competencws, performance objectives, core literacy skills, 
instructional worksl^ts, textbooks with pages referenced for the specific skill being taught, as well 
as a thorough list of instructor activities. The curriculum also contains the pre and post tests. 

Evaluatkm 

WhSe this step is listed at the end, methods of evaluating whether the program is successful should 
be considered early on in the planning stages. The company must decide what results they want 
from this literacy program. 

In order to n^asure whether the program has any effect on the bottom line of the company, some 
baseline data should be collected before the program is implen^nted. Some examples of baseline 
data that companies can collect before and after the program are: 

Absenteeism 
Accictent rates 
Attitude Surveys 

Employee & Customer Complaints 
Employees Promoted 
Scrap rates 
Tardiness 

Emptoyee Suggestions Collected & Implemented 

In addition to measuring impact on the company, the literacy provider designs reaction evaluations 
to measure participants' satisfaction with the courses and pc^t tests to measure participant learning. 
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MODEL 



INITIAL CONTACT 
Is titeic a Basic SkiBs ^ite at this oompany? 
Why is ft an issue? 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT/NEEM ANALYSIS 



LITERACY AUDIT 
What are the basic sidl^ and iaagaage reqoireoients of the oompany? 
What aie the aiaiiagefs» Kipeivisois, aad employees* peroeptioiis of ite probtems? 
What are the products, materials and tenninok^ of the company? 

EMPLOYEE ASS^MENT 
What aie the employee'ls basic skOI levels? 

What is the laaguage ability oi the Umit^j-Engfeh pro&ient empkg«es? 



PLANNING THE PROGRAM 
Which departmeDts dioald be targeted? 
Whidi employees stouM parttdpate? 
Wifl employees attei^ on company time or on their own time? 
Where win classes tahe place and when wfll they begin? 



DESIGNING THE CURRIOJLUM 
What compeiencfes should be covered? 
How wfil leamii^ be awasured? 

How can company materiab be incorporated into the curriculum? 



IMPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM 
How are employees enrolled? 
How is histnction itefivsmi? 
How is leaning n»asared? 



EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 
How win we gauge whether participants enjoyed the dass? 
How win we know whether participants learned the material? 
How win we know tf the participants* behavk>r(» tte fo^ Improved? 
How can we measure the impact of the course on the company? 
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/ Baste SldDs Core Cuniculion for the ManufiBctiuing Industxy 



A CURRICULUM b defined in the Competency Mainstream English Lanpiapi Project 

(MELT) Rc80«r« PacKaw as" 

"a defined outline for an instructiona] program. Minimally it prescribes 
WHAT is to be taught It can also include suggestions for HOW, WHEN, and 
WHAT MATERIALS." 

Our program philosophy is that the responsibility of the curriculum developer is the 
determination of WHAT is to be taught and the responsibility of tte teacher is the HOW, 
WHEN, and WITH WHAT MATERIALS. The prq^ct setects experienced woricplace basic 
skills instructors who are adept in taking the content and developing lesson plans which suit 
the variety of ability levels, background and teaming stjdes present in each class. 

Rothwell and Brandenburg in tlwir text The Workpla ce Literacy Primer state on page 187 
that 

"In practical terms it meai», for exampte, that basic skills training for reading 
should be developed torn actual materials workers read on tl» job, should 
simulate ths context in which they carry out job-related reading, and should 
be integrated with training focused on job-related reasons for reading. This 
is called the functional job context approach to basic skills training. It would 
also be used in developing training intended to improve workers' writing, 
mathematics, probtem-sohing, interpersonal, or other basic skills." (note 14 - 
other reference) 

Our program philosophy was designed in keeping with this concept of basic skill training 
development, and therefore we developed a functional contextual curriculum that is custom 
designed (developed from actual materials workers read and use on the job). This design 
further directs the teacter to the creatbn of tessons that win help the employees improve 
their j(* performance and nukes it more evident to the workplace provider that workplace 
skills are being taught that wiU improve the employees* job performance. 

Another tenet of our program philosophy is our commitmem to competency-based 
education(CBE). In a woriqslaoe, CBE focuses on demonstrating mastery of those basic 
skills which are necessary for successful functioning in the workplace. Benefits of a CBE 
approach include: 

• a curriculum development process which the participants, management, & 
educators can jointly develop. 

• a delii^ation of outcomes which are comprehensible to non-educators, such as 
mana^rs. 

• acceterated teaming because context is retevant and is immediately applicable 
to the job. 

• teaming which can be measured in terms of job performance and impact on the 
workforce. 
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As we peilom^d literacy audits and began to create curricula for 13 manufacturing sites 
we found several basic skills needs which surfaced a^oss these sites and seemed to 
transcend manufocturing boundaries. We discovered needs primarily in the reading, 
writing, math, and En^h speaking skills areas. There were other needs present as well, 
in the areas of solving and interpersonal communicatioa The five we chose were 
deemed to be the most critical at all sites. 

One of our purposes in this workplace literacy grant was to develop a more time e£5cient 
manner of devetoping programs for new sites. In keeping with this gc»l, we evoked a 
CX)R£ CURRICULUM from the basic skills we distiUed from creating curricula for the 
various sites. This Core Curriculum has been tested and refined through several curricula 
writings and has been proven to streamline the process of creating curricula. 

CORE CURRICULUM CONTENT 

The core curriculum is divided into two sections: core competencies and core skills. A 
competency is defined as a demonstrated ability to perform a task successfully. (MELT- 
TA Resource Package, p. 174). In the context of workplace literacy, this is a workplace 
task which involves basic skills. A workplace competency meets the following criteria: 

• has a verb which indicates a demonstrated ability. 

Exampte: Read, ask, sign 
Hsi team, know, understand. 

• is in a work skills context 

Example: Read a move ticket, report a problem 
Hfll read numbers, make a report 

• involves basic skills 

Example: Listening, speaking, reading, writing, math 

Competences are included in the Core Curriculum. Each core competency is generic 
to nature; that is, it can be adapted to account for ths specific neecb of a particular 
manufacturer. For example, the core competency, 'Read a form" can be adapted for 
Compaiiy A and written as ''Read Company A's Supply Request Form". An adapted 
version for Company B might be "Read Company B's Insurance Claim Form". In order 
for a competency to be inchided in the core list, it has to be important to a majority of the 
participating sites. 

The competencies are listed in four major content areas: reading, writing, math, and oral 
communication (ESL). While the definition of workplace literacy includes other content 
areas such as problem-solving and interpersonal sldlls, these four content areas were 
deemed as priority areas in all of the thirteen sites. 

Rosdfa^ 

The core competencies focus on the type of written material a manufacturing 
employee is likely to read. This includes such materials as signs, job aids, and 
training manuals. 
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Thc^c competencks include fiUing out wious materials such as fonns, schedutes and 
logs; taking notes; and writing various narratives such as sug^stions or minutes from 
a meeting. It is important to note that often writing and reading competencies are 
intertwined and are thus introduced, practiced, and evaluated at the same time. 

Ma& 

Math competencies are critical to all manufacturing jobs. The competencies include 
calculating ptecework wages or numbers of parts produced, measuring sizes or 
weights of objects, estimating numbers of parts compteted, and plotting points on an 
SPC chart. 

Qnl Cbonnniikat&ni ^BSL) 

These competencies were found to be critical to job performance in a manufacturing 
enviroimient This luting limits the competencies to ORAL interaction. 
Competencies to develop reading/writing skills for ESL workers arc found in the 
Reading and Writing sections. Examples of tl» competencies found in this section 
include describing the production process, asking clarification questions, and following 
Instructions. 
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I. Read a sign 
1 Read a label 

3. Read a list 

4. Read a To Do list 

5. Read a sctedule 

6. Read a form 

7. Read a payd^d^tub 

& Read a memo 

9. Read a checklist 

IQL Read a job-aid 

II. Read a basic list of instructions 
IZ Read a procedural memo 

13. Read an informational memo 

14. Read an agenda 

15. Read a map 

16. Read a floor plan 

17. Read a trainii^ manual 

IB. Read a procedural handbook/manual 

19. Read a newsletter 

20. Read a chart 

21. Read a diagram 

22. Read a timeline 

23. Read a flow chart 

24. Read a bar graph 

25. Read a circle graph 

26. Read a histogram 

27. Read a simple lii» graph 

28l Read a complex line graph with upper and lower limits and/or a baseline 
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Gtare Cbmpetesdcs: WRm 



1. Fill out a simple fonn 

2. Fill out a complex fonn 



5. Fill in a schedule 

4. FiU in a log 

5. Fill in a chart 

6l Fill in a line graph 



7. Write a memo 

8L Write a list of instructions 

9. Write a description of a problem 

10. Write a suggestion 

11. Write a solution 

IZ Write minutes from a meeting 



12. Take notes during verbal training 

13. Take notes on written materials 

14. Take notes at a meeting 
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COBB COMPETENCIES: MATH 



I. Calculate piecework wages. 

1 Measure the hlx of an object 

3. Check amount of pay and deductions for accuracy. 

4. Calculate averts for S.P.C chart 

5. Plot points on an S.P.C chart 

6. Calculate weight 

7. Estimate amount of supplies needed to complete a task. 
& Calculate number of parts scrapped. 

9. Estimate number of parts completed during a specific time period. 

10. Calculate number of parts competed durhg a specific time period. 

II. Estimate amount of time needed to comptete a task. 
12. Calculate amount of time needed to complete a tasL 
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CORE OOMPtf lliNUHS; Oral Oomunkatkm (ESL) 



ENGLISH AS A SBCX}ND LANOUACT ORAL CX>MFBmNCaES 
JobFiBiiamanM 

I. Identify i^oducts and departments of a company. 

I Describe production process. 

3. FoQow instniettons to cany out a simple task. 

4. Respond ai^yrqpriateiy to supeivisor's conurcnts about the quality of work on the job, 
including noistakes, working too slowly, inramptete work, or a job well done. 

5. Reqi»st the supervisor to check the worL 

& Report comptet^ of the task to the supervisor. 

7. Reqi^ Supi^ies. 

8. Ask idiere an o);ject is boated. 

9. FoUow and gh« simple oral directions to locate an ob^ct or place. 

10. State a jndslem and ask supeivi»)r or co-worker for help as neccssaiy. 

II. Respond to inquiry as to nature of tlM current task; state amount and type of work 
already compteted. 

II Identify substandard products and the reasons. 

1. Qf4u:ly state that something has been/has not been understood. 

1 Repeat to verify that something has been understood. 

3. Ask someone to repeat more slowly or to repeat something. 

1. Repc^ enois on paycheck or p^oework form. 

2. Respond to request to work a particular shift or schedule. 

1. Report unsafe conditx>ns to supervisor. 
1 Communicate en»r^ncy situation. 

OcobsmI WoikRiBiiifid 

1. Give appropriate reason for at»enoe or tardiness in person or on the phone. 

2. Reqi»st permission to take time off, leave early or change a work schedule. 

3. Ors^ apply for a job promotion or transfer. 

Sodal Lai^imgB 

1. Initiate and respond to greetings and farewells. 

1 Ask and answer questions rAjOMt personal t^cl^und, family, daily activities, 
weekfy routines, and weekend activitks. 
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OQRBSmiS 

The lists of Core SkUls are utenti&d in four areas: readii^ writing, math, and ESL All the 
sldUs Ibted were tdenti&d as being critical to tte si^cessftil teainii^ of one or more 
competences. A sIdU ^ different from a competency in that a skiU b discrete and can be 
practiced within a variety of competencies. Successful performance of a competency often 
hinges on the teamers* ability to perform a series of skills. For example, in ord^.r to read 
a warehouse onter (competency), a worker will use seven skiUs.to demonstrate masteiy of 
the competency. He or she will: 

1. scan for information to kxate the item number 

2. read technical words (E$. tead gasket) 

3. read an alpha-numeric code (Eg. A-S678) 

4. read an aUneviation (Eg. QTY) 

5. read whole numbers (Eg. 10) 

6. match alpha-numeric codes (Eg. the A-5678 on thr Tder form with the code 
on the box) 

7. count to la 

Tt^ Core Skills play a major rote in both the (tevetopment of curriculum and in lesson 
planning. From the stamlpoint of curriculum development, it is important to identify which 
skills are used in the perfiormance of a competency. Thb is a vital part of the "WHAT IS 
TAUGHT* in the curriculum. In planning actual instruction, a teacher needs to incorporate 
these skills into the lesson piaa The skOte need to be introduced and practiced sequentially. 
In the event that tean»n are having difficulty in a tesson, the teadter may have to focus on 
a skill and "driU" it untfl tearx»rs understand it A teacher will also want, from time to time, 
to spiral skills and show how tl»y m^ be transferred to other contexts. For example, the 
skins wtdsh are used to read a warehouse order form may be transferred to the reading of 
a coupon in a groceiy store. 

The list of Core Skills is comprised of: 

These skilte include matching and comparing/contrasting such etements as numbers 
and codsSj reading technical and non-technical vocabulaxy, scanning and skimming 
for information, acceding infomution from reference materials, and cross-referencing 
documented 

Tbtsc skilte include coining and/or writing such information as codes, numbers, and 
abbreviations; writing phrases, sentences, and paragraphs, and using correct 
punctuation and capital^tion. 

Madi 

Math skills can be considered as mathematical operations. They ran^ from 
comparing vfbolR numbers (distingubhing which number is greater than another) 
through performing ibc four mathematical operations (Addition, subtraction, 
muldplication, and dhdsion) over whote numbers, fractions and decimals. The math 
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tist also includes adding and subtracting percents, com«ning from one numerical 
form to another, and converting standard nttasurements to nitric measurements. 

Orel QmwmHiilgMtfaiti ^ESL) 

Language skills are often defined as listenings speaking, reading, and writing. These 
skills are addressed in the curriculum through the competences within the content 
areas. Two other components of language, vocabulaiy and grammatical structure, 
must also be taken into consideration when discussing language. Because vocabulaiy 
is highly (tepemiem upon the specific industiy, the project feh that it was not 
appropriate to identify core wordL Vocabulaiy is addressed on a case by case basis 
in the job task analysis and in the customized curriculum devetopment 

While the program strongly advocates language acquisition and the introduction and practice 
of language in a meaning context, oitt must recognoe the rote of grammat^ structures. 
The list of grammatical structures is NOT intended to be used as instructional content per 
se. The intent is to provicte a list of structures which are common^ used and which the 
worker must be familiar with in order to accomplish the task. The instructor can refer to 
the list when selecting structures which are appropriate to the level of students and when 
making decisk}ns regarding which structures the students should be able to comprehend 
and/or produce and the degree of accuracy for that production. 

The core skills are listed on the following pages. 
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One Baik Sdns: REA] 



1. Match numbers 

2. Match letters 

3. Match words 

4. Match alpha-nunienc codes 

5. Read alj^-numeric ccxtes 

6. Read as abbieviatloii and know the referent 

7. Read a symbc^ and know the referent 

& Read an acronym and know the referent 

9. Read dates 

10. Read times 

11. Compare/Contrast numbers 

12. Compare/Contnist symbols 

13. Comi»re/Contrast alpha-nun^ric codes 

14. Sequence alpha-numeric codes 

15. Read whole numbers 

16. Read up to three place decimals 

17. Read fractions 

1& Read amounts of money 

19. Read weights 

20. Read signs 

21. Read dimensions 



22. Read technical vocabulary 

23. Read non-technical vocabulary 

24. Locate a word or term in an alphabetical list 

25. Determing the meaning of an un&miliar word from context 

26. Read information atoud compretensibly 

27. Scan for information 
28L Skim for information 

29. Read colunms and rows 

30. Read subcolumns and/or subrows 

31. Access a legend to read a document 

32. Access a titte block to read a blueprint 

33. Access a table of contents 

34. Access a glossaxy to find a definition 

35. Access a dictionary to find a definition 

36. Use an index 

37. Access appendices 
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3& Access headings and sub-headings 

39. Cross-refeience documents 

40. Cross-iefeience charts with narrative 

41. Locate references n»ntioned elsewhere in a text 
41 Read for literal comprehension 

43. Read for inferential comprehension 

44. Read for critical comprehension 
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Core Basic Skills: WRTTINO 



1. Copy codes 

2. Copy numbers 

3. Co|^ written words, sentences, etc. 

4. Write numbers 

5. Write amounts of money 
6w Write times 

7. Write dates 

8. Write an address 

9. Write basic personal information 
10 Write common words 

11. Write technical words 

12. Write abbreviations 

13. Write a simple sentence 

14. Write a complex sentence 

15. Write a phrase(s) to express an idea (machine broke down-7:30) 

16. Write a paragraph 

17. Use correct punctuation and capitalization 
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Cm Baiic Skflb: MATH 



1. 


Count 


2. 


Compare whote numbers (greater than, less than) 


3. 


Compare fractions 


4. 


uom{Huc oecamais 


5. 


Compare percents 


6. 


Compare units of measurements such as time, weight, volume, etc 


7. 


Add whoie numbers 




Subtract wnoic numlxsrs 


9. 


Multiply whole numbers 


m 


Divicte whole numbers 


11. 


Add fractions 


12. 


Subtract fractions 


13. 


Multiply fractions 


Mm 


L/Tviae tractions 


15. 


Add ctecimals 


16. 


Subtract decimals 


17. 


Multiply decimals 




utnoR decimals 


19. 


Calculate percents 


20. 


Auuf suDtract, multiply, oiviue umts ot me»ure sucn as time, wcignii ''oiumc, eic. 


21. 


Divide whole numbers and leave remainders 


22. 


Divide whole numbers and show remainders as fractions or decimals 




Kouna on numDers 


24. 


Convert fractions to whole numbers 


25. 


Convert (tedmals to fractions 


26. 


Convert fractions to decimals 


27. 


Measure inches and fractions of an inch 


2& 


Measure in metric system. 


29. 


Convert metric weight to pounds and ounces 


30. 


Convert pounds and ounces to metric weights 


32. 


Convert inches to metric units 


33. 


Convert nitric units to inches 



ERIC 
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Qae Basic suns: LANGUAGE FORMS* 
A^ctim adjective + noun, demonstrative, indefinite 
AdvobK of frequency, manner, place, time today, for/since, ago, intensifiers 
Aitides: indefinite, definite 

Be: Be -I- adjective, contractions, past tense, present tense 
Rmbpridad Quettioiv 
Ocuenl Yds 

ImpanoiiBl Snfcject it, there is 

Modal VeibK can, have to, can/may, could/might, should, will, must, supposed to, perfect 
modals, wotdd rather, ought to 

SobaidiiiBtB Qaiaes: Relative, of cause, of time, of place 

Oompaihoin (Ailgeclhim}: -er, more/than, -est, the most, the least 

Ouupaxlsooi (Noma): as...as, ...like..., same...as, different from 

Coi^imct&iiit: and, but, or, both...Bnd, either...or 

Noms: count/hon-count, possessive(s), singular/plural, gerunds 

Nunibezi: cardinal, ordinal 

TiepoAkm: prepositional phrases of place, of time 

Ftuuoiiot: demonstrathw, indefinite, object, possessive, reflexive, subject 

QneftfoDS: i^gative questions, tag qt^stions "wh~ questions", yes/no questions 

Reported Speedt: statement, questions, yes/no questions, imperatives 

Verb Teinea (AfSrmative, Negative, Interrogative, Short Answers, Contractions): 
present, present continuous, past, imperath^ future; jmst continuous, present perfect, past 
perfect, conditional; passh« present, passive past, passive present a>ntinuous 

Word Older and Pat t enn; verb + indirect object + direct object; verb + direct object + 
to + indirect object; verb + direct object + for + direct object; verb + infinitive; verb + 
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■ object <»* infinitive; verb + verb-ing 

_ Otto OxBxmnaticBl Pdnta: casual "have**, suggestions/indirect commands with "let*s/let*s not"; 

I two-word verbs separable, two-word verbs inseparable, interjections, exclamatory 



I 

I 



* From the MELT Resource Package. 
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USING THE CORE CURRICUUJM 



Writing a curriculum begim with asking the question, "What are the present and future educational 
needs of thb worksite?" The ai^wer to this question provides the raw materia] for writing the 
objectives of the curriculum. Tte literacy audit is the vehicle through which we obtain this 
information. A literacy audit is a formal examination of the workplace, jobs, materials, and worker 
interactions in order to identify the basic skills. A literacy audit includes interviewing managers, 
supervisors, and employees; conducting job task/basic skill analysis, and collecting/ana^zing written 
material The end result of the literacy audit is an identification of the basic skills needed for 
particular jobs. 

How to G^^ei a Jcb Tat^/Ba^ ^dOB AaallSfili 

One must select }db& for analysis. A good job to choose has: 

1. reading, writing, math, or oral comn4unication (ESL) required for the job 

2. a la^ percentage of employees doing the job currently or projected to do the job in the 
future 

3. supervisors reporting that there is a basic skills problem within this job categoiy. 



The following procedures have been field-tested and found to be an efBcient process for conducting 
the analysis. 

Step 1: ObieivB A^sbbeli^pafonD^ sndiiitciviewtiie raqdlcgiM about iidiat he or she is 



Observing the job allows the Curriculum Developer to see the tasks and the environment in which 
those tasks are performed. From this observation and from tte interview, the Curriculum 
Devek)per can ascertain the major job tasks. While it b possible to spend a great deal of time 
performing this step, project experience indicates that a repetitive, single step job can be analyzed 
in about thirty minutes «1ule a more comptex job will require a f^w hours. 

Step 2: list job tBikBie«iiieiitte]!y. 

A thorough job task analysis requires that each task and subtask be listed. Because the focus of 
a Basic Skills Project is on basic skills and time is limited, the project found that a brief, sequential 
listing of tasks is sufficient Most task analyses were limited to eight to fifteen steps. 

StepJ: IdenliQrthoie^taikiidiklixeqiiirebailcildSiw 

The Curriculum Developer reviews the tasks and determines which require reading, writing, math, 
or ESL skills. 
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$lep4s Forte job tailBidaitffiBd above, w the OoieGbiiTe^^ 

c nmpptw nriWb w te Oat SUn liit to idoitil^ tiis tUb* and iftentify specific 

Ttas analysis fonns the foundation of the basic sldUs curriculum. After each job is analyzed, the 
Curriculum Developer can use tl% information to create customized competencies, course syllabi, 
and performance objectives for each company. 

The steps are summarized below. 



JOB TASK/BASIC SKILLS ANALYSIS 

• Observe jote and intervtew workers. 

• Write the major jcb tasks sequentially. 

• Setect those ^ ta^ requiring basic skills, note the: 

• Gore Cmnpetency (ies) 

• Gompany specific materials, terms, andAir situatkm 



The project Job Task/^ic Skills Analysis form is found on the next This is followed by a 
sample form compteted for a job. 
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Job: 

Job Tasks: 



JOB TASK/BASIC SiOLLS ANALYSIS FORM 



Job Task 


Bask Skill 


Cone Literacy 


Co-Specific Terms, 


Number 


Competency 


Skills 


Materials, Situations 
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JOB TASK/BASIC SKILLS ANALYSIS FORM 



Job; Cmninf Welds 

Job Tasks: 1. Reads Instnictbn Card. 2. Reads tag on stack of wires received from wekter and matches job number. 3. Ateasures 
thickness of wire with micnmiefer and matdns to thickness noted on Instruction Card. 4. Puts about 50 wires in front of her. 5. 
Brushes grease on weld. 6. Places wire on 2 grooves of the die, centering the weld. 7. Presses pedal 4 times, which stamps die. Turns 
wire so hits all surfaces. 8. Picks wire up in left hand, checking by feel for smoothness of coin. 9. Repeats above until stack of wires 
is completed, la Bamb together groups of SO wires and writes ter clock number and welder's clock number on a tag. 1 1. Cleans dk 
2 times per hour. 12. Verbally reports to supervisor the number of wires coined 





Job Task 
Number 


Basic SkiU 
Competency 


Cote literacy 
SkUte 


Co-Spedftc Terms, 
Materials, Situations 




1 


Read a basic list of 

tivet met i nn% 


Read for literal 

VUIiiWIwlIClldlwll 

Read technical words and non- 
technical words 


Instruction Card 1 

FlitllU Willlvll UllwwIIUIId 

Weld 




2 


Read a label 


Scan for information 
Match alpha-numeric code 


Range of thickness 




3 


Measure in metric system 


Read up to three place decimals 


Instruction card Tag-6W-576 
Micrometer | 






Read a basic list of 
instructions 


Scan for information 
Match numbers 


Instruction Card 


38 


10 


Calculate number of 
parts produced 

Fill out a simple form 


Count 

Write numbers 
Copy numbers 


Coin welded wires - 50 
Tag Clock number -5743 



o 
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HOW TO WIE A CUSTOMIZED CURRIOJLUM 

The project pxepaied customiKd currica for each course offered at a site. Each curriculum 
consisted of a list of competencies for the course and a syllabus. Tte syllabus is written for the 
teacher to use as a guideline in designing daily instruction. The philosophy of the project, as stated 
earlier, is that it is the responsibfoty of the curriculum developer to determine WHAT is to be 
taught. The syUabus is the vehicte lay which the WHAT is communicated to the teacher and from 
which the teacher designs the HOW. 

The three steps for developing a customized curriculum are: 

Step 1: Vttig die Jcii Tb4/&^ SUDs AaaSf^ wxile customized co mpeten cfea. 

The Curriculum Developer reviews the results of the literacy audit (job task/basic skills analysis, the 
sunmier of the interviews, and analysis of the written materials) to determine which competencies 
shouM be included in a course. These competencies are then written in terms which relate to the 
spedfic needs of the workplace. 

Step 2: Obtain approval for the Us! of oompetendes. 

The draft of the list of the competencies is then shared with appropriate people for their input and 
approval Some or all of the following people may be involved with the review process: the 
company contact person, key managers, supervisors, union leader(s), and workers. 

Step 3: Writs a tame qdlabiia n^iidi includes campeiemi^ basic ddOs, company-specific 
termSy activities, and lefoufoeSb 

For each competency in the curriculum, the syUabus first identifies the basic skills which are needed 
to perform that competency. These are, of course, in the areas of reading, writing, math, or oral 
language. 

Then, company-specific terms, materials, or situa^ns are ictentified. It is this category of 
information which makes the curriculum customi:^d to the local needs of a specific company. The 
Curriculum Developer lists any local information which the teaci^r should include into the lesson 
plaa For example, sampte terms could be "Quantity and Na" on one ccmipany's form and 'QTY. 
and #" on another compaiiy*s form. Materials can refer to specific company forms, memos or 
handbooks which are relevant to the competency. Situations ctescribe any pertuient information 
regarding the context in which the a>mpetency is demonstrated in the workplace. For the 
competency, Tollow instructions to perform a task", an example of a situation is Instructions are 
given by the Lead worker" or "Instructions are given by the supervisor". 

The syllabus also contains a list of possible learning activities which are appropriate to the lesson. 
In plaxming the lesson, the teacher reviews the list and chooses those acthaties which are 
appropriate to the competency and to tiie proficiency level and learning styles of the students. 
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The final part of the syllabus contains resources and niatcrials. They include references to pages 
of appropriate commercial materials or teacher-developed worksheets. 



The steps are summarized below. 



Developing A Customized Curriculum 

• Vsiag the Job Task/Basic SkillsAnalysis, write customized 
competencies. 

• Obtain ai^>roval for the list of competencies. 

• Write a course syllabus which includes competences, basic skills, 
company-spedSc terms, activities, and resources. 



Exerpts from three customized curricula follow. 
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COUf^E SYLLABUS: 
LEVEL 



COURSE 
COMPETENCY 


CME BASIC SKILLS 


COMPANY SPECIRC 
TERMINOLOGY 


ACTIVmES 


RESOURCES/ 
MATERIALS 


« 
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Couns Competencies: Readfa^ for tiiB Wanboase 
Level: Beginning 

Schedule: 7:00 - 9:00, Tuesday & Thursday, 4 weeks (16 contact hours) 



1. 


Read a company label 


2. 


Read a bin location in the warehouse. 


3. 


Read information about company parts on a Pick Ticket 


4. 


Read a company Container Chart 


5. 


Read destinations on a Pick Ticket 


& 


Read a destination number on a Pick Ticket 


7. 


Read net weight on a company Pick Ticket 


a 


Read a company Pick Ticket to determine if it is a priority. 


9. 


Read Pick Ticket number on a comfmny Pick Ticket 


10. 


Read Part Number on a company Pick Hcket 


11. 


Read description of parts on a company Pick Ticket 
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COURSE SYLLABUS: Reading for the Warehouse 
LEVEL: Beginning 



COURSE 
COMPETENCY 


CORE BASIC SIOLLS 


COMPANY sPEanc 

TERMINOLOGY 


AcnvmES 


RESOURCES/ 
MATERIALS 


Read a company label 


Read whole numbers 

Match numbers 

Read technical vocabulaiy 


Part Number • 08068806 


Sight word reading 
Vocabulaiy devekipment 
Matching Exercise 


Teacher made materials 
Contemporary: Pre-GED 

Solving Skills: Book 1 1 


1 Read a bin location in 
the warehouse 


Scan for information 
Match alpha-numeric 
codes 

Read alpha-numeric 
codes 


Bin location - E7-17-03 


Information ^p 
Matching exercise 


Teacher made materials 


Read information about 
ramnanv oarts on a Pick 
Ticket 


Read whole numbers 

Read weights 

Read technical vocabulaiy 

Read non-technical 

vocabulary 

Scan for information 

Read dates 


Part number - (»068806 
Net weight -an9 
Part names - gasket, 
washer, vaWe, cam shafts 
Categories and 
notations - priority, part 
number, net weight, 
issued quantity 
Dates - 04/09/91 


Information gathering 
Information gap 
Sight word reading 


Teact^r made materials 
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Course Competences: ESL for Ftodn^an WoiIdbzi 
Level: High Begmning 
Schedule: 3:00 - 5:00 Monday & Wednesday for 9 weeks (36 contact hours) 



1. State job title and describe job duties. 

1 Name departments and identify the materials used in each department 

3. Read and understand the company process flow chart 

4. Read Operator Basic List of Insmictions. 

5. Give and foUow simpte oral directions to locate an object or a place. 

6. Read a job card 

7. Give appropriate reasons for absence, in person or on the phone. 

8. Give apologies appropriately when a situation calls for it 

9. QarifyArerify spoken speech. 

10. Read and understand departmental memos. 
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OCKJRSB SYLLABIC ESL for Production Workers 
LEVEL; HIGH BEGINNING 





COURSE 
COMPETENCY 


CORE BASIC SKILLS 


COMPANY sPEanc 

TERMINOLOGY 


AcnvmES 


RESOURCES/ 
MATERIALS 


vipciaiOT s oasic Jisi oi 
instructions 


Keao vx iiterai 
ramprehension. 

Read non-tedinkal 
vocabulaiy. 

Read a diagram. 


Non lecjinjcal 

Vocabulaiy: 
thickness, color, density 
type, noticed, width, set- 
up, {Nit-up. 


TrR 

Listening Exerdses 
InformatkMi Gathering 
Sight Word Reading 


Realias & \asuais of 
Company materials. 

Worksheets for Listening 
Exercfies. 

"Operator Instructions and 
Checklist". 


roilow ana give sunpie 
oral directions to locate 
an object or place. 


Liangimge rorms: 
Prepositions 
Reported Speech 
Questions 


rrepositions 

*'Sast to, across from, 

u{»tairs, through, in front 

o^go 

upstairs/downstairs." 

Questions • where. 
Reported Speech. 


Students draw dooT plans 
of their department 

TPR 


Speaking Up at Work pp. 
23-26. 

Working in English pp. 
134-137. 

Factory Floor Plan. 


Read a Company JOB 
Card. 


Read dates. 

Read aHhreviatinn^ A 

know the referent 
Read alpha-numeric 
codes. 

Read up to 2 place 
decimals. 


Abbreviations on Job 

ORD, QUAINT, CUST, 
LOQDESC 

Alpha-Numeric Codes: 
P094156 .24 31.31 


Information Gap 

Listening Task 
Qoze Exercise 


Company Job Card 

*hfnnlr 
DlallK 

*sample 

Worksheets on 
Dimensions 






Basic Skills for Statistical PrcKxss Control 




Read, write and count whole numbers, up to 10,000. 


t 


Add numbers up to 10,000. 


3. 


Subtract numbers up to 10,000. 


4. 


Multiply numbers up to 10,000. 


5. 


Divi<te numbers up to 10,000. 


6. 


Read and write cteciinals up to 4 places. 


7. 


Use additioiit subtractioiif multiplication and division with one to four place decimals. 


& 


Use calculator to add, subtract, multiply, and divide* 


9. 


Read information on an SPC chart 


10. 


riot an SrC chart 


11. 


Compute an average. 


IZ 


Find the range. 



(This course teaches the basic math skills needed for successful participation in Statistical 
Process Control Technical Training. The outcome for the course is ibt ability to perform 
the mathematical operatiois i^ded for SPC Hence, this is an example of a skills-based 
curriculum, not a competency-based curriculum.) 
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Onine Sflsbia: Basic Skills for SPC 



BASIC SKILLS 


COMPANY SPECinC 
TmMINOIjOuIkS 


AcnvrnES 


RESOUHCES/MATERIALS | 


Read, write, and count whole 
numbers up to 10,000 


Cardina] numbers 


Counting numbers 
Dictation 

Reading numbers on flashcards 


Flashcards 
Worksheets 


Add numbers up to 10,000 


Cardinal numbers 


Adding exercise 


Number Power 1 
Worksl^ts 


Compute an average 


Vocabulaiy: Average, add, 
tenths, hundredths, divide, 
sum 


Addition/divBion 
Skill drill 


Company form 
Worksheets 
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DESiaNINO BASIC SKDLLLBS«>NS 



By 



Laima SchneO 



I 
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BEST CCrif l^liKiiiL^i.u'&.E 



Lesson Plan 

A lesson plan is a written guide of approaches and activities made out by the instructor to 
attain his/her mstructional goal To make each lesson a valuable learning experience to the 
s udents, a clearly delineated plan is indispensable to instructors. It makes the deliverv of 
classroom acuvities spontaneous and meaningful 

Parts of a Lesson Plaa 

Tht project uses a lesson plan format which contains these parts: 

The competency couW be the title of a lesson expressed as a concrete goal The 
competency ctescribes the outcome of instruction, the demonstrated abiUty to perform a task 
m a workplace context invohdng specific language skills. 

MateriaWTeaching Aids are classroom paraphernalia used by instructors to help clarify and 
illustrate class content ^ "7«"" 

Procedures explain the process of delivciy to accomplish the teaching goal 

^tigjWtory Sftt/Warm-w/Pre-AsfffiSfimf nr . An ice breaker with the purpose 
of setting the tone for the lesson as weU as determining the students' 
famihanty with the material 

b. Seating the Qbjggtivft. A part of a lesson plan in which the instructor 
introduces the lesson/topic to be teamed. 

c lesson Prepgr The main body of the lesson that includes: review of related 
vocabulary or skills related to the new lesson, introduction of new concept 
and practice exercises. 

^ F«t AlSCSSnicnt/Clwcking for Understandiny An evaluation process to check 
students compretension of the new concept This process enables the 
msmictor to find out if the lesson needs to be repeated or if students need 
enrichment activities to enhance comprehension. 

^' Infepgndffnt PracliWl. Sugi^ested activities that would enable the student to 
put the newly-leamed skills into practice either at the worksite or in his 
private life. 
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Pam of a Lesson Plan 



I. Competency 



II. Materials/Peft^ng Aids 

"A, 



IIL Procedures: 

A. Anticipatory Set/Warm-Up/Pre-Assessmt.it 



B. State the Objective 



C Lesson Proper 

1. Review related skills to new lesson 



1 Introduce new vocabulaiy/concept 



3. Practice/Drill 

(Instructor moctels. Students listen and observe.) 
a. Group 



b. Pair 



Individual 



D. Post Assessment/Checking for Understanding 
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Example of a Lesson Plan: ESL • Laima Schnell 
Site: A Unifonn Compaxiy 



I. 

n. 

III. 



Competency: Read and follow written comma ids. 

Materials: Flashcards with pictures of garments, flashcards with names of garments, 

long piece of cardboard, masking tape. 

Pi-oceduies 

A Anticipatoiy Set/Wann-Up/Pre-Assessment 

1. StiKlents uientify ^msents either by pointing to the correct card or by 
pronouncing their name. 

2. Students read garments' names on flashcards. 

3. Students describe garments they are maldng today or what garments 
they have made. 

4. Students ask for and are each given one of the garment flashcards. 

a State the Objective 

Instnicton Today, we will read and follow written conunands (Reading TPR 
Activity). Please read silently. 

C Lesson Proper 

I, Review oral TPR activity 

Instructor, take the skirt from Aida. 
Student: Takes skirt from Aida. 

Z Instructor introduces Reading TPR Activity. 

a. Instructor holds up a long piece of cardboard and tapes word 
cards to form commands. 



Example: 




Give 



the Baron jacket 



to 



Hwa. 



b. Students quietly read and perform the written coDunand. 

c. Instructor substitutes the command. 



Example: 



Take 



the Baron Jacket 



from 



Hwa. 



o 
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3. 



Practice 



4. 



Activity 1: Instructor gives each student an envelope containing slips of 
paper upon which individual words have been written. 

a. Student 1 lines up words to form written conunands. 

b. Student 1 asks stuifent 2 to read the command. 
c Student 2 reads and performs the command. 

d Students 1 and 2 change roles. 

Activity Z* Students change one of the elements in tlic sentence. Same 
steps as activity 1. 

Checking for Understanding/Post Assessnttnt 

a. Students have several cards in front of them containing names 
of ^mnents. 



•mere is the Tux Dressr 
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Hands in the card 
with the written word 
•Tux Dress" 
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Example of a Lesson Plan: Reading/Writing 3 • Carol Larsen 

I. Competency: Read Training Materials 

II. Materials: Company news bulletin, list of "wh" questions, Mastering Reading Book 
4, Unit 19 

III. Procedures 

A. Anticipatory Set/Warm-Up/Pre-Assessment 
Pre-Readi:ig Activity 

1. Instructor writes title of the setection on the board for students to think 
about or guess the main idea of the selection. 

Title of the selection: Learning New Skills for Today 

1 Instructor distributes list of discussion questions to students. 
Example: Why is manufacturing changing so quickly? 

How can workers keep up with changes? 
Why is technology affecting industiy? 

Students think about and discuss these issues in relation to ABC 
compai^ and other compan^s they may be familiar with. 

3. Students take notes during class discussioa 

B. State the Objective 

This lesson will help you to read training materials." 
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C Lesson Proper 

1. Reading Activity 

a. Instructor directs students to think of the following questions as they 

read: 

Ex. What is this paragraph about? 

Is it similar or dissin^ilar to ABC Compaiy ? 

b. Students list words that need to be clarified or that they need help 
pronouncing. 

Z Post Reading Activity 

a. Students answer the comprehension questions on the text 

b. Qass discussion of the selection read. 

Ex. What did vou find that was similar to the ABC Compat^y? 
What did you read about that was new to you? 
What was the selection about? 
What might an alternate title be for this selection? 

3. Practice Activity 
Group Oral Reading 

a. Instructor reads para^ph as students read along silently. 

b. Instructor and students read the same paragraph chorally. 
Pair Practice 

Students read the same paragraph to oi» another in pairs as 
tead»r circulates around the room assisting. 

4. Checking for Understanding 

a. Instructor and students read a particular paragraph in the text 

b. Students answer the main idea questions for that paragraph. 
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5. Independent Practice 

a. Instructor assigns remainder of paragraph main idea section to be 
done silently. 

b. Students answer the main idea question for that paragraph on the 
text 
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TyBSXmm CmCOMOED ASSESSUEmS 



By 



Doi^Bs Jones 
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DESIGNING CUSTOMIZED ASSESSNfm^ 



Upon completion of the Basic Skills Analysis the program des^ner must decide on using a 
Standardized Test or a Criterion-Referenced Test, as a Pest-Test. In our experience of 
using both types of tests, the Qiterion-Referenced Assessi^nt best meets the goals of the 
Workplace Basic Skills Program. 



A Standardized asse^ment is a test which is given to groups of students under standardized 
conditions and for which norms have been established. The TABE is an example of a 
standardized test Some advantages of using a standardized essessment are: 1) It has been 
proven to be both valid and reliabte 2) It does not require ai^ staff time to develop and 
3) Students scores can be compared with other groups scores. 

Unfortunately, a standardized assessment may not directly measure desired job performance. 
It also can lack specific job relevance which might prevent the worker/test taker from 
fkmonstratiiig all that htfihc has teamed in the cl^ In some cases, terminology within the 
test may be unfamiliar to the test taker. 

A Criterion-Ksiierenced assessment measures a person's knowledge and/or skills. This test 
is ba%d on a defined and/or established standard. The development of standards for a 
criterion-referenced assessment is the result of the program desi^r*s interview with 
management and the workers and The Basic Skills Task Analyse. In order to assure a 
relationship between the assessment and the job tasks, project staff imeds to define and 
establish what needs to be measure and how it needs to be measured. 

There are three steps in developing competencies for an assessment: 



Step 1: Select the GompetenciM to be sttMS^ 

Review the basic skills competencies selected by the project staff and the management of 
the company. Since the list of basic skills competencies may become very long, the project 
staff and mana^ment will select those competencies which are most critical to the job 
performance. A joint decision on competencies assures validity and relevance to the 
workplace. 



Step 2: Write tiie pezfbnnasQB d^cthnei. 

A performance objective is a description of how mastery of a competency will be 
demonstrated. For a performance ofc^ctive we need to have a standard of acceptable 
performance, a situation for performance and specific behavior to be performed. 
These three ingredients are essential to having a Good performance objective. 
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The example below shows the three ingredients: 



Given a measuring tape(situation), the worker will measure the length of a wire in 
inches (performance) with 100% accuracy (standard of acceptable performance). 

Keeping those three ingredients in mind will guarantee the construction of a good 
performance objective. It will also assist in the construction of good test items. 

Step 3 : Dei^ tte tax Itemi 

Good test items will allow the test taker an opportunity to demonstrate knowledge and/or 
ability to perform the designated tasks. This can be done by rote-playing, matching, multiple 
choice questions, fill in the blank, answering questtons orally or in writing or a "cloze" 
activity. What works best strictly depends on what you are trying to measure/observe from 
tiffi test taker. On the fbUowing pa^s you will find some examples of competencies, 
performance objectiNws and tsst items. 



PROCESS FOR DEVELOPING A 
CRITERION-REFERENCED ASSESSMENT 



• Select a competency to be assessed 



• Write performance objectives 



• Design test items 

I 
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EXAMPLES 



EXAMPLE 1: Reading 

Competency: Read memorandum regarding work schedules. 

Performance Objective: 

Given a recent (tepartment memorandum a worker will be able to identify 
new starting time and ending time and the first day of implementation with 
100% accuracy. 

I MEMORANDUM 



To: All Employees 
From: Personnel Office 
Re: New Starting Time 
Date: October 3, 1991 



Beginning Monday, October 21, 1991 production workers will begin 
work promptly at 7 sum. Your new work hours will be from 7 a.ro. 
until 3:30 pm This means you are expected to be at your 
work station and ready to begin work at 7 a.m. If you should 
have any questions or comments, please direct them to your immedi- 
ate supervisor. 



Test Items: 

1) What will be the new starting time? 

2) What will be the new ending time? . 

3) When will this schedule begin? 
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EXAMPLE 2: Oral Communication (ESL) 



Competency. Calling in Sick 
Performance Objective: 

Given a role-play situation in which the worker has to call a supervisor, he can 
accurately state his name, clock number and provide a comprehensible 
explanation for being sick. 

Test Item: 

The worker is told that he camiot come to work because he is sick. The tester 
takes tlw role of the supervisor. The worker is asked to call the supervisor 
(tester) and provide the appropriate informatioa 



EXAMPLE 3: Math 

Competency: Calculate the number of gaskets to ship. 
Performance Objective: 



Given a specific number of gaskets in a box and a purchase order, the worker 
will determine how many boxes to ship with 100% accuracy. 



1 Purchase Onter 


1 Item Number 


Quantity 


Item 


1 624 


125 


Gas ket 



Test Item: 

If there are 25 gaskets in a box, how many boxes do you need to ship? 
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